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Siet of sons consciences, and, perhaps, induce Mr. 
•eaulay to doubt whether there were not, after all, a 
meaning in this casuistry he little dreamed of." 

So, because by Sir Robert Peel's bungling, 
Roman Catholic members of' Parliament were not 
in :terms deprived of the power of voting on such 
questions, and were only impeded in the exer- 
cise of that power by such a mere rope of sand, 
as the strongest oath the Legislature could devise 
when conferring parliamentary privileges upon 
Roman Catholics, Roman Catholics may consci- 
entiously special plead themselves out of the 
manifest meaning of the Legislature which 
granted those privileges, and by playing upon 
tcordt, which the Maynooth professor of moral 
theology calls " a more liberal interpretation of 
the oath," do the very thing which the object 
of the oath was to prevent them from doing, and 
but for which supposed safeguard to the Pro- 
testant Church, Roman Catholics would never 
have got the power which it is now contended 
they may honestly and consdEKTiousi/r exercise 
to its prejudice ! I 

There is, indeed, a meaning and an object in 
Jesuit casuistry, which Protestant moralists 
could neither anticipate or appreciate ! 

We cannot condescend to discuss seriously 
such arguments as that " solemnly abjuring any 
intention to subvert the present Church Estab- 
lishment as settled by law within this realm" 
means only subverting it by " violent, fraudu- 
lent, or other unlawful means!!" Are parlia- 
mentary privileges upon any subject capable of 
being exercised by " violent, fraudulent, or un- 
lawful means ?" Does Dr. Murray believe that 
if such qualifying words had been introduced in 
terms into theoath, a single Roman Catholic would 
ever have been permitted to enter the doors of 
either House of Parliament ? Is there any itoman 
Catholic member in the House who would have 
the hardihood to tell the Commons of England 
at the present day, that he introduced that 
mental evasion himself when taking an oath 
which ends with the words, " I do solemnly de- 
clare, in the presence of God, that I make this 
declaration in the plain and ordinary sense of 
the word*, without any evasion, equivocation, or 
mental reservation whatsoever i" Nor shall we 
wattle time in discussing the meaning of the 
words, "the present Church Establishment, as 
settled by law within this realm ;" for we appre- 
hend no sane man can doubt the identity of that 
Establishment as it now exists with that of both 
1800 and 1829. And when Dr. Murray suggests 
that a Koman Catholic member may conscien- 
tiously, without any intention to subvert the 
CIhwcIi Establishment, or to disturb or weaken 
the Protestant religion, depict in the strongest 
language bis earnest desire both to subvert, dis- 
turb, ami weaken it, by dilating on the '* monstrous 
evil*," the "hideous iniquity" of such an Estab- 
lishment, and denouncing it as ■• the abomination 
of desolation" spoken of in the Apocalypse, 
we>«re quite sure that such a suggestion will be 
disapproved of by all high minded Roman Catho- 
lics^ just as much as by Protestants; and if this 
be 'a fair sample of the moral doctrines taught at 
Maynooth, Maynooth does not represent the 
views of the Roman Catholic gentlemen of Ire- 
land. The question, of course, h not whether 
or not they believe the Established Church to 
be , " a monstrous evil" or '• a hideous iniquity," 
but whether men who have, in order to get ad- 
mission into Parliament, sworn that they will do 
nothing to subvert, disturb, or overturn ft, can 
honestly or conscientiously set that oath ainought 
by quibbling or casuistry. Let them try *©. get 
such oath abolished or dispensed with if 4bey 
will, but, fn the name of honor and honesty, let 
all , men of principle join in discountenancing 
those who would lead any one to trifle or palter 
with sueh oaths while they are in force. 
Let us turn, however, to a still more recent 



attempt to evade the plain words of th is m ost 
stringent of all oaths. ___ u 

The eldest son of the Earl of Kenmare, Lord 
Viscount Caatlerosse, has recently been returned 
for his native county, Kerry ; and Daniel O'Do- 
noghue, Esq., commonly called " O'Donoglme of 
the Glens," a lineal descendant from one of the 
old Irish chieftains, has taken the oaths and his 
seat as member for the county of Tipperary ; both 
members professing the Roman Catholic religion. 

A correspondence appeared in a provincial 



paper,* during the last month, upon the subject 
of this oath, between a Protestant elector and a 
Roman Catholic gentleman of Killarney, supposed 
to be very influential with the young nobleman 
referred to, in which not only Dr. Murray's 
addition to the word subvert, i.e., by what the 
writer elegantly calls " burly-burly innovation," 
is again brought forward and gravely relied on, 
but a new quibble, which never occurred to the 
Maynooth professor, is introduced, viz., that the 
power of speaking and voting in Parliament is 
not a privilege, but a duty ; and therefore, for- 
sooth, the oath, however solemn, not to exercise 
'■' any privilege to which he may be or become 
entitled, to subvert or weaken the Protestant 
religion or Church Establishment," does not in 
any way apply to speaking or voting against 
them with the intention of sub verting or injuring 
them as far as in his power ! Dr. Murray treats 
the right to speak and vote as privileges. It 
would be easy to show that Sir R. Peel,' and 
every other member who advocated the cause of 
emancipation, did the same. In legal parlance, 
it was the most extensive and suitable word that 
could have been used to describe, in one phrase, 
the new powers conferred on Roman Catholics ; 
and yet this would-be adviser of a Irhjhly 
honourable young nobleman would persuade him 
and others that they may honestly and honour- 
ably, and with the most pure conscience, special 
plead upon what, at the most, is an equivocal 
word, and limit the " privileges* which Roman 
Catholics are not at liberty to use against the 
Protestant Established Church— to what? 'w,ill 
our readers believe it ? — merely to privileges, if 
there be any such, of the same class as, ''the 
permission to be absent, the power to frank, 
while it existed, the freedom from arrest, and 
the like," none of which, we need scarcely remark, 
cou'd by possibility have been used to "subvert 
the Church," and which, therefore, never could 
have been within the meaning of the legislature 
when framing the terms of the oath iu question. 
If there be any one of our numerous Roman 
Catholic readers who is disposed for a moment to 
rest sat : shVd with this quibbling distinction be- 
tween duties and privileges, we would beg of 
him to name or define the privileges which any 
member of Parliament, as such, could exercise 
to subvert or overturn the Established Church, 
and to which he supposes the oath in question to 
refer, except the palpable ones of advocating or 
voting for measures calculated to overturn or 
subvert it. 

; It is the duty, no doubt, as well as the privi- 
lege of members of the Legislature to vote for 
such measures as they deem to be for the good 
of the State, where they can do so without vio- 
lating or trifling with the sworn condition on 
which they alone are admitted ; but it is not a 
duty to palter with the most solemn obligations, 
or to exercise a privilege which they have sworn 
never to exercise for an object prohibited by the 
very terms on which alone it was granted. 

We anticipate better things of the honesty of 
tlie ensuing Parliament than that such men as 
Lord Caatlerosse, The O'Donogbue, or iany 
%th;ers of the same class of honourable and ni * 
minds, will allow themselves to be deluded _ 
sdeh false and hollow casuistry, and We chiri'sl 
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the hope that a sounder and better tone of moral 
principle will spring up among the rising gene- 
ration of our public men than, we regret to be- 
lieve, has for some years back prevailed among 
a certain class of them, who seem to have thought 
themselves at liberty to act ina manner, as members 
of Parliament, which would have disgraced then 
for ever as men of honour and veracity in any society 
of private gentlemen in her Majesty's dominions. 

*. — _ 

THE DECIAN PERSECUTION— MABTYKDOM 



OF ST. CYPRIAN. 
" If we seriously consider the purity of the Christian 
religion, the sanctity Of its moral precepts, and the inno- 
cent, as well as austere, lives of the greaier number oT 
those who, during the first ages, embraced the faith ef 
the Gospel, we should naturally sappose, that eo benevo- 
lent a doctrine would have been received with due rever- 
ence, even by the unbelieving world ; that the learned 
and the polite, however they might deride the miracles, 
would have esteemed the virtues of the new sect : and 
that the magistrates, instead of persecuting, would have 
protected an order of men who yielded the most passive 
obedience to the laws, though they declined the active 
cares of war end government. If, on the other hand, we 
recollect the universal toleration of poly theism, as it was, 
invariably maintained by the faitb of the people, the in- 
credulity of philosophers, and the policy of the Koman 
Senate and Emperors, we are at a loss to discover what 
new offence the Christians had committed, what new 
provocation could exasperate the mild indifference of 
antiquity, and what new motives could urge the Roman 
princes, who beheld without concern a thousand forms 
of religion subsisting in peace under their gentle sway, 
to inflict a severe punishment on any part of their sub- 
jects who had chosen for themselves a singular, bat as. 
inoffensive, mode of faitb and worship. The religious 
policy of the ancient world seems to have assumed a 
more stern and intolerant character, to oppose the pro- 
gress of Chiistianiy." 

i»o writes the infi'icl historian, Gibbon, in commenoiag 
that chapter of his " Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire" in which heu-es all his ingenuity to palliate the 
conduct of the' Roman government towards i he Christian* 
from the reign of Nero to that of Constantine; and* 
»tern and intolerant policy it, iBdeeri, was, which drew 
from the inimitable pen of the pagan Tacitus, the celsv 
brated passage \ which Gibbon* himself is obliged to con- 
cede that the most sceptical criticism must respect tits- 
truth and integrity of) which n cords, among other im- 
portant facts corroborative of the truth of the Christian, 
history, that '• the most exquisite tortures were infected 
on those men who, under the appellation of Christians, 
were branded with infamy. .... They died In 
torments, and their torments were embittered by insilt 
and derision. Some were nailed on crosses ; others Mwm 
up in the skins of wild beasts, and exposed to the fiirjr 
of dogs; others, again, smeared over with combustible 
materials, were used as torches to illuminate the dark- 
ftess of the.night. The gardens of Nero were d* Mined 
for the melancholy spectacle, which wns accompanied 
with a horse face, and honouied with the presence of the 
Emperor." 1 ' 

This persecution began in the middle Of November, 
A.to. 64, "and continued till the death of Nero, about four 
years afterward', during which time the Christians stsf. 
i'ered every species of cruelty. Towards the close of the 
lirst century a new assault was made upon them by 
Oomitian, an emperor little inferior to Aero in baseness) 
of character and conduct; and i hough s< me of li is laws 
were repealed by Ids Miccvssor Nerva, there is ample tes- 
timony in history that it was a common custom to per* 
secute the Christians, and even put them to death, as 
often as the pagan priests, or the populace under the in- 
stigation of the priests, demanded their destruction. 
Under even the reign- Of the renowned Trajan popular 
tumults k \it o frequently trained in the cities against the 
Christians, which were fatal to many of them. The 
edict of Trajan, in answer to the celebrated letter of 
Pliny, when governor of Bithynia, askingthe Emperor 
for instructions bow he was to treat the Christians, 
whom he described as so numerous that the temples bad 
almost become desolate, , (in which edict Trajan enacted 
that though they were not to be sought after, yet, if se- 
gularly accused and cdnvicted, they were to be put to 
death, if they refused to return to the religion of their 
fathers,) may, tadeed, have set some bounds to the ftur/ 
of their enemies, but still it caused the destruction of 
many of them even under the best of the emperors ; 'and 
according te this same law Trajan himself ordered the 
great Igaatius, Bishop of Antkeh, to be thrown to wild- 
beasts. 

The limited object, however, which we propose to our- 
selves in this article will not permit as to trace the his- 
tory of Christian persecution through the rest of the 
second century, and we proceed at once to the middle %i 
|a|dhe third century, in which? during the reigns of she 
"^Cmperors Oecdus, GaUos, and Valerian the principal ob- 
ject of oar present notice, St. Cyprian, Bishop of Gar- 
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thage, earned the crown of martyrdonrand an toperish- 
able fame. 

lie Emperor Deems, a.d. 249, ascended the throne 
of the Csesars ; and being not only zealously devoted to the 
pagan religion, but, as stated by Eiraebius,, instigated by 
hatred of Ms predecessor, Philip, whom he had murdered 
(and who had been, by profession at least, a Christian), the 
•few Emperor formed the design of entirely suppressing 
Christianity. He published terrible edicts by which the 
governors were commanded, on pain of forfeiting their 
ewn lives, either to exterminate the Christians entirely, 
or bring them back by pain or tortures to the religion of 
their fathers. In the year 250 he ordered rigorous search 
to be made for all persons suspected of non-compliance 
with the national worship, and all Christians were per- 
emptorily required to conform to the religious ceremonies 
of the Roman State. In case they refused, threats and then 
torture were to be employed to compel submission, and 
if that failed, the punishment was death. The persecu- 
tion spread from the capital to the provinces, and the 
effect produced by this sanguinary edict in large cities, 
such as Alexandria and Carthage, may best be described 
in the words of Dionysius, bishop of the former place : — 

" All," says he, " were thrown into consternation by 
the terrible decree ; and of the more distinguished citizens, 
many immediately presented themselves of their own 
accord ; some, private individuals, impelled by their 
fears; others, as holding some public office, and being 
forced to do so by their employment ; while others, again, 
were urged forward by their relations and friends. As 
the name of each was called, they approached the unholy 
offering ; some pale and trembling, as if they were going 
to be sacrificed instead of to sacrifice, so that the populace 
who thronged around jeered them ; and it was plain to 
all that they were equally afraid to sacrifice or to die. 
Others advanced with more alacrity, carrying their bold- 
ness so far as to avow they never had been Christians. 
In all of these was verified the saying of our Lord, ' How 
hardly can a rich man enter into the kingdom of heaven I' 
As to the rest, some followed the examples set them by 
their more distinguished brethren; others betook them- 
selves to flight ; others were arrested. Of the last, a part 
held out, indeed, till the manacles were fastened on, and 
some even suffered themselves to be imprisoned for several 
days ; but all abj ured before they were summoned to ap- 
pear at the tribunal. Others bore the tortures to a certain 
point, but finally gave in. Yet there were firm and ever- 
blessed pillars of the Lord who through Him were made 
strong, enduring with a power and steadfastness worthy of, 
and corresponding to the strength of their faith, and be- 
came wonderful witnesses of His kingdom." 

Many such glorious instances of faith and steadfastness 
were exhibited during this cruel persecution, and ren- 
dered still more illustrious by the facility with which the 
condemned victims might have escaped their terrible 
fate, if they could have compromised their convictions, 
and professed even temporary conformity to the religion 
of their persecutors. "It was not," says Gibbon, "so 
much the past offence, as the actual resistance which 
excited the indignation of the magistrate. He was per- 
suaded that he offered them an easy pardon, since, if 
they consented to cast a few grains of incense upon the 
altar, they were dismissed from the tribunal in safety 
and with applause."* The case of Fionius, one of the 
presbyters of Smyrna, is strikingly illustrative of this. 
The Bishop Eudemon had apostatized, and several, un- 
happily, had followed his example. Polemon, the keeper 
of the idol-temple, came with the magistrates to Fionius 
and his sister Sabina. " Don't youknow," says he, " that 
the Emperor has ordered you to sacrifice ?" " We are 
not ignorant of the commandments," said Fionius, 
•' but they are those commandments that direct us to 
worship God.'' " It would be wiser in you,'' said' 
Polemon, " to submit, and avoid the torture." Pionius, 
who was then brought to the market place in the midst 
of the populace, addressed the multitude in an eloquent 
address, in the course of which he professed that " he 
would rather die or undergo any sufferings than contra- 
dict his conscience in religious concerns." The people 
heard him attentively, and urged and entreated him by 
every argument to comply with the magistrates' demands. 
His sincerity and virtues seem to have filled them with 
veneration, and they urged on him that life was pleasant, 
and that his probity and wisdom made him worthy to 
lire. " I own," said he, in reply, " that life is pleasant ; 
but I mean that eternal life which I aspire after. I do not 
with a contemptuous spirit reject the good things of this 
life, but I prefer something which is infinitely better." " It 
is impossible, then, to persuade you," said Polemon. " I 
would to God I could," says Fionius, " persuade you to 
be a Christian." 

The Proconsul, Quintilian, a few days after, himself 
examined Pioniu9, and, having tried both tortures and 
persuasions in vain, at length sentenced him to be burnt 
alive. The martyr went cheerfully to the place of exe- 
cution, and thanked God who had preserved him pure 
from idolatry. Even after he was stretched and nailed 
to the wood the executioner said to him, " Change your 
mind and the nails shall be taken out." " I have felt 
them," answered Pionius ; and a little after said, " I 
hasten, O Lord, that I may the sooner be a partaker 
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of the resurrection." The fuel Was heaped around 
Pionius and his fellow-martyrs. With his eyes shut he 
remained motionless absorbed in prayer, while the fire 
was consuming him. His last words were, " Lord ! 
receive my soul." Had Pionius consented to " cast but 
a few grains of incense upon the altar" of the idols, he 
might have been " dismissed in safety, and with popular 
applause," but the influence of bis example would have 
"been lost to the Churches, and without such signal 
acts of devotedness to truth, perhaps it would have been 
humanly impossible for the darkness of paganism to have 
been dispelled from the earth. 

"The behaviour of the Christians," says even the 
sceptical historian we have before cited, " was too re- 
markable to escape the notice of the ancient philosophers ; 
though incapable of conceiving the motives which some- 
times transported the fortitude of believers beyond the 
bounds of prudence or reason, they treated such an 
eagerness to die as the strange result of obstinate despair, 
of stupid insensibility, or of superstitious frenzy. . . . 
Notwithstanding, however, this real or affected disdain, 
the intrepid constancy of the faithful was productive of 
more salutary effects on those minds which nature or 
grace had disposed for the easy (?) reception of religious 
truth. On these melancholy occasions there were many 
among the Gentiles who pitied, who admired, and who 
were converted. The generous enthusiasm was commu- 
nicated from the sufferer to the spectators ; and the blood 
of the martyrs, according to a well-known observation, 
became the seed of the Church."" 

But we have too long deferred the object we had origi- 
nally in view— the example of St. Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage, who suffered martyrdom in the reign of Valerian, 
about six years after the death of Decius, a.d. 258. We 
give the narrative in the words of Milner :—' 

Cyprian had been exiled to Curubis, about fifty miles 
from Carthage, in the year 257. He was afterwards 
permitted to return, and take up his abode in a 
garden near Carthage, which had been restored to him, 
though he bad sold it for distribution to the poor, at his 
first conversion. 

" His liberal spirit would have inclined him once more 
to sell it for the relief of the needy, if he had not 
feared lest he should excite the envy of the persecutors. 
Here he regulated the affairs of the Church, and distri- 
buted to the poor what he had left. He sent messengers 
to Borne for the purpose of clearing up certain indistinct 
information which had been received concerning the per- 
secution having brokenout afresh; and heimmediately com- 
municated to the brethren the following facts* — namely, 
that Valerian had given orders that bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons should be put to death without delay ; that 
senators, noblemen, and knights should be degraded, and 
deprived of their property ; and, that if they still persisted 
in being Christians, they should lose, their lives ; that 
women of quality should be deprived of their property and 
banished ; and that all Csesar's freed men, who should have 
confessed, should be stripped of their goods, be chained, 
and sent to work on his estates. 

" These were Valerian's directions to the senate ; and 
he sent letters, to the same effect, to the governors of the 
provinces. — ' These letters,' said Cyprian, ' we daily 
expect to arrive. We stand, however, in the firmness of 
faith, in patient expectation of suffering, and in humble 
hope of obtaining, from the Lord's help and kindness, the 
crown of eternal life.' He mentions also the daily ferocity 
with which, be understood, the persecution was carried on 
at Rome in all its horrors ; and he gives a particular in- 
stance of it in the martyrdom of Xystus (or Sixtus) the 
bishop. He begs that the intelligence may be circulated 
through Africa, ' that we may all think of death ; but 
not more of death than of immortality; and that, in the 
fulness of faith, we may, rather with joy than with fear, 
expect the approaching events.' * * * 

" Galtrius Maximus had succeeded Paternus in the 
proconsulate, and Cyprian was daily expected to be sent 
for. In this awful crisis a number of senators and others, 
considerable for their offices or their quality, came to him. 
Ancient friendship melted the minds ot some of them 
towards him, and they offered to conceal him in country 
places ; but his soul was now thirsting for martyrdom. 
The uncertainty of tedious banishment could not be agree- 
able to one who had had so much experience of that 
kind ; and, Valerian's law being expressly levelled at men 
of his character, there seemed little probability left of his 
being long concealed. Further, I believe the generous 
temper of this prelate would have been hurt if the safety 
of his former Pagan friends had been endangered on his 
account. He might, therefore, hesitate to accept their 
offers, thoogb, according to the steady maxims of his 
conscientious prudence, he would, by no means, do any- 
thing to accelerate his own death. Pontius, his deacon, 
tells us, ' That in opposition to the intemperate zeal ot 
those who were for giving themselves up to martyrdom, 
Cyprian had always on this head conscientious fears, lest 
he should displease God by throwing away his life. 
In fact, he continued still at Carthage, exhorting the faith- 
ful, and wishing, that when he should suffer martyrdom, 
death might find him thus employed in the service of his 
God. Being informed, however, that the proconsul, then 

* Gibbon, vol. it , p. 430. 
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at Utica, had sent soldiers for him, he was induced to 
comply, for a season, with the advice of his friends, by 
retiring to some place of concealment, that he might not 
suffer at Utica, but that, if he was celled to martyrdom, 
he might finish his life among his own people at Carthage.' 
So he states the matter in the last of his letters to the 
clergy and the people. ' Here, in this concealment, I 
wait for the return of the proconsul to Carthage, ready to 
appear before him, and to say what shall, be given ma, at 
the hour. Do you, dear brethren, do you, agreeably to 
the instructions you have always received from me, conti- 
nue still and quiet. Let none of you excite any tumult 
on account of the brethren, or offer himself voluntarily 
to the Gentiles. He who is seized and delivered up 
ought to speak. The Lord who dwells in us will speak 
at that hour. Confession, rather than profession, is our 
duty.' h 

The proconsul returned to Carthage, and Cyprian to his 
garden. There he was seized by two officers, who had been 
sent with soldiers for that purpose. They obliged him to 
sit between themselves in a chariot, and they conveyed him 
to a place named Sextus, six miles from Carthage, by the 
sea side. The proconsul lodged there on account of indis- 
position ; and he gave orders that Cyprian should be 
carried back to the house of the chief officer, about the dis- 
tance of a stadium' from the Prsetorium, and that the con- 
sideration of the business should be deferred till the next 
day. The news spread through Carthage. The celebrity 
of the Bishop on account of his good works drew prodigious 
crowds to the scene, not only of Christians, but of infidels, 
who revered eminent virtue in distress. 

The chief officer guarded him, but in a courteous man- 
ner, so that he was permitted to have his friends about him 
as usual. The Christians passed the night in the street 
before his lodgings ; and the benevolence of Cyprian moved 
him to direct particular attention to be paid to the young 
women who were among the multitude. The next day 
the proconsul sent for Cyprian, who walked to the Prte- 
torium, attended by a vast concourse of people. The pro- 
consul not yet appearing, he was ordered to wait for him in a 
private place. He sat down, and, being in a great perspira- 
tion, a soldier who had been a Christian offered him fresh 
clothes. " We," says Cyprian, "seek a remedy for ills 
which, perhaps to-day, will be no more for ever." The 
arrival of the proconsul was announced, and this venerable 
servant of Christ was brought before him into the judgment- 
hall. " Are you Thascius Cyprian?'' "lam." "Are 
you he whom the Christians call their bishop ?" " I am." 
"The Emperor commands thee to do sacrifice to the 
gods." Cyprian replied, "I am a Christian, and I cannot 
sacrifice to the gods. Do as thou hast been commanded ; 
as for me, in a matter so right there needs no consulta- 
tion." Galerins Maximus, having conferred with his 
council, angrily pronounced sentence in words to this 
effect: — " You have entertained sacrilegious sentiments a 
longtime. X ou have formed a society of impious con- 
spirators ; you have shown yourself an enemy to the gods 
and their religion, and have not hearkened to the equitable 
counsels of our princes ; and, therefore, since you have ever 
been a father and a ringleader of the impious sect, you 
shall be an example to these whom by your wickedness 
you have formed into a society. By your blood shall dis- 
cipline be established ;" and with these words he recited 
from a tablet the decree — " It seems good to us that 
Thascius Cyprian should be put to death by the sword." 
To which the martyr only answered, "I heartily thank 
Almighty God.who is pleased to set me free from the chain 
of the body ;" and while they were leading him away, 
a multitude of the brethren followed and cried, " Let us 
die with him." 

A troop of soldiers attended the martyr, and the officers 
marched on each side of him. They led him into a plain 
surrounded with trees, and many climbed up to the top of 
them to see him at a distance. Cyprian took off his 
mantle and fell on his knees and worshipped his God ; then 
he put off his inner garment, and remained in nothing but 
a linen vestment. The executioner being come, Cyprian 
ordered twenty-five golden denarii to be given to him. He 
himself bound the napkin over bis own eyes. A pres- 
byter and a deacon tied his hands, and the Christians 
placed before him napkins and handkerchiefs to receive his 
blood. His head was then severed from his body by the 
sword. This took place on the Uth September, a.p. 258.1 
Thus, after an eventful and instructive period of 
about twelve years since his conversion, after a variety of 
toils and exercises, among friends, and open foes, and 
nominal Christians, by a death more gentle thou commonly 
fell to the lot of martyrs, rested at length in Jesus the truly 
magnanimous and benevolent spirit ot Cyprian of Carthage. 
An extraordinary personage, surely ! Let writers, whose 
views are secular, celebrate their heroes, their statesmen, 
and their philosophers ; but let us, even though a Chris- 
tian's tuste be derided, at least take advantage of the rare 
felicity of the present times of civil liberty, and endeavour 
in employing the press to do some justice to the virtues of 
men who while they lived "set their affections on things 
ab^ve ;" and who, after death, according to modern senti- 
ments of worth and excellence, are too often assigned to 
contemptuous oblivion. May their memorial be blessed 
for ever 1 
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I Acta Proconsularla S. Cypriaul ap. Rulasrt, p, 189. 
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